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Character Building 


“Chisel in hand stood a sculptor boy, 
With his marble block before him 

And his face lit up with a smile of joy 
ts an angel dream passed o'er him 

He carved that dream on the yielding ston 
With many a sharp incision 


In heaven's own beauty the sculptor shone 
He had caught that angel vision 


Sculptors of life are we as we stand 
With our lives uncarved before us 
Waiting the hour at Gods command 

Our life dream passes @er us 


Let us carve that dream on the yielding stone 
With many a sharp incision; 


Its heavenly beauty will be our own 


Our own that angel vision.” 
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EASTER That cynicism which afflicts the mortal 
who cannot comprehend in a world of ma- 
terialistic distractions why the exact justice of a 
Divine and Supreme Being permits such inequalities 
st which are so evident, finds its answer at Eas- 
tertide. He who doubts should detach himself from all 
the sordid things of everyday life and seek, through 
spiritual introspection, to find the answer to a riddle. 
At Easter men may find consolation in the death 
and resurrection of One who endured all the agonies of 
earth and yet, surmounting these, died triumphantly, 
giving a supremely significant illustration of the vic- 
tory of the soul over all else. Truly if one is to achieve 
happiness it must be that here is the answer, for 
whatever may be the results of a life bounded only by 
earthly limitations, some such answer is needed if the 
whole world is not to go mad, 


Faith is the essential. By it all things are possible. 
Without it nothing is worthwhile. Easter, following 
upon Gethsemane, affords proof of an immortality 
transcending earthly aspirations. 


WEAKNESS? Comfort plays an important part in 

our life. It is to a large degree rela- 
tive, for what is comfort to one may be actually dis- 
comfort to another, and by the same token positive 
luxury to yet another. 

Still we may say that is a happy mean in the stand- 
ard of comfort most civilized men seck to attain. We 
are sufficiently Sybaritic to prefer our food well-cooked 
and well-served. We like our pleasant hearthside com- 
forts: the armchair, the book, the easy slippers, even 
the hearthside cat to give a final touch of rest and 
pedeoful well-being foward the world, 

We carry this “Wasik for comfort far. We take it 
with) us when we leave our home for “downtown”. We 
CX DE 
subways and buses, in restaurants and elsewhere. 

We even look to a certain comfort in our daily work 

Whie a comes) from method, system and efficient organ- 
ization, look it x to these things to smooth out all those 
mishaps ami mistakes so diseoncortingly evident and 
worrisome at-times. 

Vet. there are some Spartanlike souls who would 
seek tt persuade-us against the advanee of comfort 
who, Tike ak. omened prophets, spend embittered and 
une ‘ompgerahy ae i of minating the depressing 
ato bee hea: to idle 


*t domfort from the public services, in cars and 
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A reasonable degree of comfort in the conduct of 
daily affairs is a mark of progress, for is not discom- 
fort and inconvenience a sure indication of inefficiency? 
Let us then have all things so ordered that the ma- 
chinery of our daily life may run with oil-smooth sys- 
tem, and let us not allow this same desire for comfort 
to become a weakness so that we may become blinded 
to the stern realities of life which this same system 
may have driven from our perspective; allowing our 
thoughts to wander away from those duties to our fel- 
low man who, perhaps less fortunate, none the less 
makes his demand upon us. Comfort carried to the 
ultimate can become a weakness and it is our duty 
to keep a clear vision and be on guard against this. 


GEORGE VI Evidence of the esteem in which Free- 

masonry is held in the British Isles has 
striking illustration in the high offices to which the 
present King has been elected and the keen interest 
which he has manifested in the Craft. 

Only recently the present Massachusetts Grand 
Master and a Past Grand Master returned from a visit 
to Scotland where at Edinburgh Castle with a most 
unique setting and under unparalelled circumstances, 
in the presence of a noted gathering of the world’s Ma- 
sonic celebrities, George VI, then the Duke of York, 
was installed as Grand Master Mason of Scotland. 

Tales brought back serve to show that this gentle- 
man, who now occupies the exalted station of King 
Emperor of a quarter of the earth’s peoples, while in 
no sense a spectacularist, is blessed with a full measure 
of dignity, courtesy, and personal charm; and it is 
prophesied by those whose privilege it was to partici- 
pate in the unusual proceedings in Edinburgh, that he 
will be a worthy successor to his father. 


ZEAL For some months now, we have been receiving 

a considerable amount of typewritten mate- 
rial from the master of a lodge in Chicago purporting 
to show the merit inherent to his particular program 
of entertainment, carried on in the interest of his 
lodge. 

Whatever the merits of the “Army night”, the “Navy 
night’, the “Marine night”, or any other particular 
“night” we are not concerned to enter into discussion. 
A tempest in a teapot stirred up by adherents pro and 
con in any discussion of such a topic is at least “small 
beer.” The zeal and spirit of a Master who seeks to en- 
lighten his brethren on the subject of Masonic Truth 
is the all-important matter, 
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We frankly fail to see any merit in his opinion that 
“Freemasonry adopt a constructive patriotic program 
of some nature”, for however soul-stirring such a pro- 
gram may seem to him to be goes outside the purview 
of Freemasonry, whose interests are universal and not 
bounded by the narrower inhibitions of nationalism. 
Further we don’t like the phrase “Masonry must realize 
that the time has come when it must take its place in 
this country as a virile, fighting organization, ... ete.,” 
for we desire to see it live and such a course is the 
surest invitation to attack from a multitude of inimical 
interests, political and otherwise secking its destruction, 
and would be a departure from present proved tenets. 

No. Freemasonry is not a fighting unit of society. 
There are altogether too many of these already, The 
weight of Masonic logic and the carnestness with which 
it seeks more Light ie ids away from the controversial 
into a realm more spiritually speculative. In a sphere 
of calm reflection carnest men ultimately will seck to 
know themselves and their destiny, leaving the strife and 
confusion to younger and lesser experienced, whose 
enthusiastic optimism would scek to settle all the 
wortd’s problems in one throw. 


MORE Because of changing social conditions in this 
LIGHT’ country, a new conception of Freemasonry 

seems to have developed. 'Phis conception 
is not always correct in its understanding of Masonic 
essentials and there is a feeling in the minds of many 
thoughtful members that some effort should be made 
to correct any wrong implications. 

The statement is all too true that the needs and deeds 
of the day have built up a more complex economic con- 
dition, "Lhe thing to be guarded against in this build- 
ing up process is the loss of any of the pristine princi- 
ples of Craft purposes. 

It is not necessary, in fact it is extremely unwise, 
to allow an imposing facade to hide the edifice of Free- 
masonry. In its beginnings it was not found necessary 
to build pretentious structures to house the Craft. 
Work outside the lodgeroom was carried on simply but 
none the less effectively through the efforts of men who, 
sincerely aware of their obligations and responsibilities, 
went about carnestly doing good among their fellows. 

In these days thoughtful loneiconibion of the sub- 
ject may well bring about a resurgence of the simple 
methods of yesteryear, to the good of the Craft. 

The following editorial on the topic from the pen of 
William C. Rapp, editor of The Masonic Chronicler 
so admirably and accurately expresses our own 
opinion that we have pleasure in reproducing it in full: 
Ep, Crarrsman, | 


THE MASONIC: PARADON 


“As originally conceived and organized, Masonry 
was plain as daylight to the initiated. It was transpar- 
ent as the clearest water. There were, of course, a vast 
number of symbols and allegorical teachings, but they 
were all carefully illustrated and explained. There were 
also some simple secrets, signs, tokens, ete., but they 
were for the mystifieation of the general public and in- 
siders were not befuddled by them. So clear and direct 
were all the Masonic principles, regulations and re 


quirements that there was no reason why those who had 
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the right to know should be doubtful about any of 
them. 

It has remained for modern Masonry to bring in the 
element of uncertainty. By modern Masonry we mean 
the institution as it has been developed in the larger 
centers of population and to a lesser degree in other 
districts—the Masonry of great undertakings and far- 
flung activities, of efficient and highly organized agen- 
cies for charitable and welfare work, of costly homes 
for the aged and the orphan, of wealthy Grand Lodges, 
of huge and luxuriously appointed temples, of lavish 
entertainment, of large fees and dues, and of salaried 
employes—in contrast with the simple fraternity of 
the eighteenth century, meeting in ill-furnished rented 
rooms, converted for the occasion from other uses; its 
negligible charges, fines and penalties; its small ac- 
cumulated funds; its haphazard (though sincere and 
unbegrudged) charity and its inexpensive indulgences 
and pleasures. 

Masonry of the present is not changed as far as 
runcimencals are concerned. It has, however, become 
a much greater and more prominent institution than 
ever betore. Its magnitiences, charitable enterprises 
and ordinary running expenses require large income. 
Vast sums of money come into its treasuries over the 
desks of its secretaries and other receiving officers. 
Solvency and the continuance of good works make it 
necessary that the stream of revenue be not interrupted 
or cut off. If growth and expansion are desired it must 
be increased. 


2 


The extensive and complicated affairs of Masonry 
require intelligent financial management. All American 
men are business- minded to the extent that they realize 
that success is reached by increasing income and cut- 
ting down expenses, but ‘principally by increasing in- 
come. Those in charge of the affairs of the craft, 
whether the elected led adéns or merely active members, 
recognize that the main sources of income (outside 
of investments, of course 


are fees and dues. Dues are 
collected by the scerctaries, but fees come from candi- 
dates for admission. So the “oo-getterism” of the in- 
terested brethren is devoted to getting 

That is where the paradox comes in. Masonry wants 
‘andidates but it cannot go out and get them, One of 
the most ancient and respected F sntdinar ks of the frater- 
nity strictly forbids any solicitation. The candidate 
must come to us, humbly petitioning. We cannot go to 
him. What is a legitimate practice in other organiza- 
tions, and even in some branches of Masonry, is abso- 
lutely taboo for the lodge. This is difficult for some en- 
terprising brethren to understand and we fear that 
some of them sometimes forget the restraining land- 
mark, Tt has been charged that some Masters, by writ- 
ten or spoken words, have urged their brethren to “get 
busy and round up a few candidates.” We may admire 
their zeal, but solicitation is definitely o-u-t. 

Social conventions for ages have decreed that a lady, 
no matter how much she may be enamored of a man, 
must wait for him to speak. We have heard it whis- 
pered that the ladies frequently surmount the obstacle 
—though they speak not they get their man. Some 
zealous brethren doubtless acquire a technique similar 
to that of the ladies and still remain at least within the 
letter of the law. But we do not recommend it. 


new members. 
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NOT BY A STRICT INTERPRETATION 
By J. A. Ferverry 

Editor Masonic Tidings, Milwaukee 
ERE is a subject for discussion that presents 
many different phases—can we or should we 
(meaning the regular Grand Lodges of the 
. S.) recognize Scandinavian Freemasonry in view 

of the many differences? 

As indicating what those diffcr- 
ences are trom the Freemasonry 
we know, it need be stated thac 
Scandinavian Freemasonry— 

1—Is Autocratic and <Aristo- 
cratic while in the U.S. it is dis- 
tinctly democratic and represent- 
ative. No laboring man can be- 
come a Mason in Sweden, Nor- 
way or Denmark. 

2—Is strongly Christian in 
character—that is, it teaches the doctrine of Chris 
tianity while in the U.S. as well as in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, it is strictly non-sectarian, open to 
any believer in a Supreme Being or Principle, and in 
Immortality. 

While there are additional minor differences, the 
two above are the most important and, taken at their 
face value, appear to make recognition by any Eng- 


U 


lish-speaking Grand Lodge impossible. It is always 
well, however, to look beyond the surface before tak- 


ing a decisive stand. Therefore let us study some- 


thing of the origin, conduct and condition of Freema- 


sonry in Scandinavia, 

The so-called Swedish rite “Christian” system is 
a better name is approximately 200 years old, hay- 
ing been introduced in the period from 1730 to 1750. 
There are approximately 87,000 Masons in the three 
countries Sweden, Norway and Denmark. 

The Seandinavian system is entirely different from 
that of any other country. The first three degrees 
are practically the same as ours. There are only 
eleven degrees in all, and from the fourth to the elev- 
there is no parallel in American Freena- 


enth degre 


sonry. They are combination of the York and Scot 
tish Rite degrees. 

From three to five years are required for a Mason 
to reecive the first three degrees and about sixteen 
years fo get them all. After the third degree all mem 
herships are by selection and may not be applied for. 
The antecedents and motives of petitioners for the 
degrees are carefully investigated, and many of the 
mberrogatories are new and rather startling to Amer 


ican Masons 


Freemasonry in Sweeden was largely derived from 
France, while in Denmark and Norway, tungiand 1s 
recognized as the source. ‘Lhe first three deg 
very much like our own and are conferred in St. 
John’s lodges. For them a suitable candidate-——aiways 
providing he be a protessed Christian—imay make 
application. From the fourth to and incluaing the 
weventh, he is selected. 

The fourth, fifth and 
in St. Andrews lodges correspond, in their lessons and 
action, somewhat to our Capitular and Cryptic de- 
grees, while the seventh, eighth and ninth degrees 
smack strongly of the Templar and Scottish Rite de- 
grees. The tenth and cleventh degrees are conferred 
as titles of honor, and are held by but a very few of 
the aristocracy. 

The King of Sweden is Grand Master, holding the 
title for life, although the Crown Prince usually per- 
forms the functions of the office. Much charitable 
work is done, including the support of a Children’s 
Home and a Home for the Aged. The Grand Master 
appoints all worshipful masters, and they usually hold 
the office for life. 

In Norway they also support a Children’s Home, 
and while the King there is not Grand Master, the 
organization is yet aristocratic and autocratic in na- 
ture. 

In Denmark, King Christian X is Grand Master, 
and holds the office for life. He also appoints all wor- 
shipful masters. There, too, much charitable work 
is done, including a Home for the Aged, the Masonic 
Temple in Copenhagen is the second largest building 
in the city and the largest Temple in the entire north 
country, having 342 rooms and halls. Annual dues 
for Danish Masons are about $10. 

While there are minor differences, Freemasonry in 
all three countries is practically the same. ‘They all 
require a belief in the God of the Bible as well as in 
teachings of the New Testament. 

The grand lodges of all three countries are accorded 
full recognition by the Grand Lodge of England as 
well as by those of Ireland, Scotland and many other 
countries. The Scottish Rite bodies in the United 
States also recognize them, which they can logically 


ces are 


th degrees are conferred 


do, being also Christian in character, rather than unt 
versal. Some of the grand lodges of the United States 
recognize the Scandinavian bodies, but many of them 
do not. Wisconsin does not recognize those of Sweden 
and Norwe 


y. but largely as the result of a personal 
investigation by P.G.M. Robert Jasperson, recognition 


was given last year to a grand lodge in Denmark 
not the one headed by the King, but to one that is said 
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to be both democratic and representative in character. 

If a strict adherence be maintained to the principle 
of the universality of Freemasonry and to its demo- 
cratic character, then the Grand Lodges of Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark, despite their age and records, 
cannot be officially recognized. If, however, attention 
is given to only the first three—the symbolic—degrees, 
then a more generous attitude is possible. 

Of one thing all Masons may well be proud, and that 
is the sterling character, firm faith and uncompromis- 
ing attitude of our brethren of Scandinavia. Though 
they may differ from us in creed and tenet, they are 
upholding Freemasonry as an institution in no uncer- 
tain or questionable manner. We may well be proud 
of both their age and their record. 


EMPHATICALLY YES! 
By Avyrev H. Moornovuse 
Editor Masonic Craftsman, Boston 
se HOULD Scandinavian Freemasonry Be Recog- 

G ize In View of Differences?” This is the question 

ror the month’s symposium. 

Sweden today is the most prosperous country in 
Europe. There is to be found in it 
an air of tremendous well being, 
and as well a mental calmness aris- 
ing from a quict pleasure at a 
position economically so much 
superior to that of its neighbors, 
and also from a sense of isolation 
from the turmoils of Europe and 
the threats of war, that it excites 
the admiration of all to whom the 
truth is familiar. 

This is significant as indicative 

s among its nationals based upon 
orderly thought proces 
cessful” Freemasonry, 

Too often the affairs of the so-called great powers 
seem to occupy prominence in the news, to the exclusion 
of those lesser elements in the population of the world, 
and yet the cumulative effect of sane thought among 
these smaller nations — putting aside the sword 
“powers” is extremely valuable as a stabilizing influ- 
ence in the present turmoil of world affairs. 

It has been this writer’s privilege during recent weeks 
to have talks with Melvin Maynard Johnson, P. G. M. 
of Masons in Massachusetts and Sovereign Grand Com- 
mander of the Supreme Council 33° A.A.S.R., N.M. 
J., who has but recently returned from an extensive 
European trip made principally to attend the present 
King of England’s accession to the dignity of Grand 
Master Mason of Scotland and as well to fraternize and 
confer with Freemasons of those countries coming 
under the classification of this Symposium’s present 
topic. 


of a mental proces 


s—the very essence of “suc- 


The information gleaned from our learned brother's 
conversation, pertaining as it does to the peculiar and 
in a sense unique system prevailing in Sweden, for in- 
stance, where Work under the direct, personal, active 
participation of King Gustave was witnessed (not 
merely as a figurehead) is of such an intimate nature 
that it cannot be printed in these pages, but left not 
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the slightest doubt that so-called “Scandinavian coun- 
tries” have much to offer to American Freemasonry, 
that although decided differences of procedure exist 
and the charge may perhaps to a certain degree be 
justified that its exciusive and aristocratic tendencies 
removes it somewhat from the traternalism as gener- 
ally defined and known here, none the less it is Free- 
masonry of a really worthwhile sort which is practised 
in those parts; and for beauty of ritual, earnestness 
of incentive and worthiness of Masonic motive, leaves 
little to be desired. 

It is not necessary to be a “yes” man to agree with 
M. W. Brother Johnson, but those who know his schol- 
arly erudition will be tempted to agree with him, he be- 
ing perhaps the leading authority on Freemasonry in 
this country today. Most men will recognize him as 
one to whom the Truth as it concerns the Craft stands 
above and before all else in the opinions and expres- 
sions he utters. He would not or could not knowingly 
countenance the acceptance or rejection of any recog- 
tion to the Scandinavian countries with any even faint 
flavor of the spurious and his opinions are based upon 
a true knowledge of the situation in those countries. 

For which reason we are constrained to believe that 
recognition should unhesitatingly be given to the 
“Scandinavian countries” under discussion and the firm 
establishment and encouragement of those cordial re- 
lationships so happily inaugurated during the recent 
visit of the distinguished group from these shores be 
made a part of the permanent program of Grand 
Lodges in this country. 

We realize the weakness of any postulation made 
without basic supporting facts. Yet to ascertain these 
is hardly in the realm of the press. Need for an official 
survey or rather opinion supported by official inquiry 
would be the correct procedure. In the nature of things 
these Scandinavian countries, with their interesting 
ceremonies, splendid history and undoubted devotion of 
the Craft, are our equals and entitled to consideration 
as such, 


> 


ARE ONE IN SPIRIT 
By Josevu Morcompe 
Editor Masonic World, San Francisco 

HE question of recognition of foreign Masonic 
bodies was formerly considered of great moment, 
and aroused considerable debate. The nice points 
of origin and legitimacy were threshed over with a 
zeal worthy of the Colle of 
Heralds. There were brothers 


who could detect the bend sinister 
in the armorial bearings of a 
proud body long after it had es- 
tablished its worth and manifested 
a strict observance of the laws 
and usages of the Craft. One of 
the strictest constructionists of 
our memory was the late Joseph 
Robbins, of Illinois, whose un- 
wavering dictum was that a Ma- 
sonic body unable to prove its direct descent from the 
Grand Lodge of England was forever bevond the pale, 
and on no account to be recognized. We revere the 
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memory of this our friend and frequent correspondent 
of the long ago, but we are glad that the fraternity 
has since his time moved to a place of broader view. 
Masonic bodies are today generally judged according 
to their usefulness and regularity of formation and 
procedure. The true universality of the Craft is re- 
garded as of more importance than the chance inci- 
dents of origin or the mistakes of those who in a con- 
fused period were not overly concerned with the nice- 
ties of genealogy. 

Our present subject for discussion has to do with 
recognition of the grand lodges of the Scandinavian 
countries. Northern Kurope speedily responded to the 
impulse of Masonic establshment in Engiand. It was 
introduced first in Denmark in 1743. ‘Lhe first lodge 
was of doubtful authority. But two years later the 
fatherless waif was legitimized by receiving a warrant 
from England. Masonry came to Sweden (then  in- 
cluding Norway) by way of France in 1735. There 
was for the brethren a period of confusion of author- 
ity and consequent indecision. But the fraternity soon 
took firm root, and in 1753 the lodges laid the foun- 
dation stone of an Orphans’? Asylum at Stockholm, 
first in the world of Masonic benevolent institutions. 
In 1762 King Adolphus Frederick declared himself 
Protector of Swedish Lodges, since which time the 
reigning monarch has been the nominal head of the 
Craft in Sweden. The same may be said for Denmark. 
The Norwegian set-up, dating from separation of the 
governments, is more democratic in form and does not 
enter into the discussion. 


The peculiar genius of the Scandinavian peoples 
sought a more perfect expression than was possible 
in the severe simplicity of English Masonry. A sys- 
tem was worked out, admittedly a mixture of orthodox 
Freemasonry, the Templary of the Strict Observance, 
with some m) 


ystical additions, doubtless owing to the 
influence of Swedenborg, the great mystic and vision- 
ary. We must pass by the legendary upon which Swe- 
dish Masonry w founded, and which dictated the 
form of the Craft tem in the neighbor countries. 
It is enough to say that the fraternity thus brought 
into full being has proven strong, and its record. is 
filled with good works, 


England and the other British grand lodges, being 
nearer and more closely observant, have shown no 
hesitancy in establishing and maintaining full frater- 
nal relationships, to a mutual benefit. Our own gov- 
erning bodies have since the world war achieved to a 
broader and more sympathetic outlook upon the world 
of Craft. Casting by as non-essential the technical- 
ities of mere form, they have looked rather to the in- 
forming and animating spirit, and have elsewhere found 
it in essence and purpose the same as their own, Thus 
the once empty boast of the “universality of Masonry” 
is being brought nearer to realization, 

In our opinion there is nothing in the way of a com- 
plete and ungrudged recognition of the Masonry of 
the Scandinavian countries. They are our equals, per- 
haps in some things our superiors, In any event, such 
recognition would be to enrichment of the Craft by 
accentuating: the “diversity in unity” possible within 
its ranks, 
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WORTHY OF RECOGNITION 
By Wm. C. Rapp 
Editor Masonic Chronicler, Chicago 

RATERNAL recognition of Grand Lodges and 
the customary exchange of representatives lie in- 
herently within the province of every individual 
Grand Lodge. No statement of the reasons which actu- 
ate a Grand Lodge in its refusal 
or neglect to extend formal recog- 
nition to any other Grand Lodge 
is required, nor, on the other 
hand, does such failure to estab- 
lish fraternal relations in any way 
affect the legitimacy or standing 
of the Grand Lodges involved. It 
is merely the exercise of a prerog- 
ative which may not be questioned. 
Consideration of the advisabil- 
ity of the recognition of a Grand 
Lodge is usually entrusted to a number of competent 
brethren, who make careful inquiry into the origin, 
basic principles and practices of the Grand Lodge, and 
in due time submit a recommendation. It is a respons- 
ible trust and one that a comparatively few breth- 
ren are competent to discharge intelligently. U 
tunately, in the opinion of the writer, undue weig’ 
sometimes given to technicalities and minor differences 
of practice. It has been well said that if more atten- 
tion were paid to searching for practices on which there 
is agreement and less to unimportant variations 1t 

would be of benefit to all concerned. 

The United Grand Lodge of England has adopted a 
set of “basic principles for Grand Lodge recognition,” 
and many other Grand Lodges have adopted the same 
principles, at least in substance, and the conditions 
therein enumerated practically have become standard 
among English-speaking Grand Lodges, yet in spite of 
this fact the Grand Lodge of Kngland recognizes 
Grand Lodges with which many American Grand 
Lodges are not in fraternal relationship. 


Scandinavian Freemasonry presents a variation in 
structure, in that it consists of cleven degrees instead 
of three. The accepted “basic principles” of recogni- 
tion require that a Grand Lodge must have undisputed 
authority over the Symbolic degrees, and shall not in 
any way be subject to or divide such authority with a 
supreme council or any other power, In the case of the 
Scandinavian Grand Lodges the situation is reversed, 
in that they have absolute control over the so-called 
higher degrees. Their first three degrees, known as St. 
John’s degrees, conform in all essentials to the three 
degrees of Ancient Craft Masonry. While candidates 
are required to profess belief in the Christian religion, 
:0 denominational creed is imposed. Whether these 
differences are of sufficient import to justify non-ree- 
ognition is a matter of opinion, 

In all other respects there is no Masonry that is 
more in keeping with the spirit of the institution, as 
practiced by Eng’ 


sh-speaking Grand Lodges, than 
that of the Scandinavian countrics. Unusually consery- 
ative during two hundred years of existence, living up 
to the highest standards of the fraternity, composed of 
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a membership with which no one can find fault, techni- 
calities and minor differences of procedure should be 
waived and fraternal relationship established. The 
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number and character of Grand Lodges which now rec- 
ognize Scandinavian Freemasonry in itself is a fine rec- 
commendation. 


MASONRY IN AN UPROOTED WORLD 


Address of RL W. Dr. Josevu Forr Newron, Chaplain of The Masonic Service A 


sociation at the 


Kightcenth Annual Meeting, February 21, 1937, Washington D. C. 


Some time ago a dainty little story fell into my hands 
which interested me greatly. It told of a French family 
in a village where everybody was neighborly and kind. 
Suddenly the family was transplanted into a larg 
city, where they found life very different in setting and 
tempo. The old neighborliness was unknown. There 
seemed to be a different code of morals, and the old 
religious customs to which the family were used were 
neglected. They were bewildered, puzzled, miserable, 
and lonely. 

The story was called “The Uprooted,” and it has 
suggested my theme today, “Masonry in an Uprooted 
World.” Tt seemed to me a perfect picture, or parable, 
of the kind of world in which we are trying to live. 
“Humanity uprooted” was the phrase used by Hindus 
to describe Russia; but it really describes all the world 
today. Humanity is on a trek. We do not know where 
we are going, and so we can never tell when we get 
there; and if we ever return we can never describe 
where we have been. We are like Abraham, who “went 
out knowing not whither he went,” as the Bible tells us; 
and he never returned. He went on and on, 

Whether we like it or not, that is what the race 
is doing in our day. For better, for worse, it is deter- 
mined to overhaul, if not remake; its social, political, 
economic and religious life. It secks a new world-order, 
for good or ill. It is not the first time the world has 
been uprooted and overturned. It has happened many 
times before, but perhaps never on the same scale as 
we see passing before our eyes. Tt is a difficult and 
thrilling time in which to live. 

For one thing, it requires rapid readjustments of 
thinking and of living: we have to use mental and 
piritual muscles we have not used in a long time, and 


a 


it Ieaves us sore. Tt is an exciting world, where any- 
ling can happen, and in the back of our minds we are 
trying to understand it, trying to find something in- 
telligible in a new, violent, confused, hectic, swiftly- 
moving cra, Let me give my interpretation, for what 
is worth, as something to think about, particularly 
as it is related to the li 
masonry. 

Until the 14th century the world was united. The 
fall of the Roman Empire brought chaos, but the 
Church dropped into the saddle of the Caesars and 
held the world together. Tt was the only unity. the 
world had. We owe that to the Chureh, the Undivided 
Church, and it was a great service. Tt preserved all 
the classic lore that we have. Tt gave the world a cul- 
tural unity, a commandin 


ec of our gentle craft of Free- 


@ philosophy of life which was 


held by evervbody. (Of course, T mean our western 


world, the only world we knew anything about—in spite 


of the unbelievable tales told by Marco Polo, and other 
travellers in outlandish places.) Thomas Aquinas died 
in 1274, and his cathedral-like theology, built in the 
light of Christian revelation upon the basis of Greek 
philosophy, furnished a home for the human mind and 
a shrine for the human soul. It was stately and magni- 
ficent, a superb achievement of genius. 

The Church was supreme. While there were beauti- 
ful and strange personalities—some of them, like St. 
Francis, among the most beloved figures in history— 
the emphasis of the age was upon the community, not 
upon the individual. It was a corporate, communal 
world—even a communistice world, to a degree we have 
not realized—if one ma a word much misunder- 
stood. The Russian regime is not communism, but 
something different. Communism is possible only in 
a small and deeply religious society, like the Oneida 
and Amana colonies in our own land. So, also, in the 
monasteries of the Middle Ages, everything was in 
common. The sense of community was stronger than 
it has been since. 


use 


That unified world was broken up, uprooted, It was 
shattered intellectually by the Revival of Learning. 
which we call the Renaissance. It was shattered spiritu- 
ally by the Reformation, which with its affirmation of 
the right of the individual to direct access to God, with- 
out the intervention of a priesthood. It was shattered 
politically by the advent of nationalism. Later, it was 
shattered economically by the industrial revolution 
and the coming of the machine, which did away with 
so many of the old and beautiful handicrafts of the 
Middle Ages. On top of it all came modern science, 
with its amazing achievements, suceceding the old 
Magic with its marvels. 

The shattering of the world of the Middle Ages re- 
leased the forees which created our modern world. 
A new spirit seemed to enter the race and reshape its 
thought and aspiration. Like a vast geological change. 
the emphasis was shifted from the community to the 
individual, from the mass to the man. T.ove of liberty, 
faith in the rights of man, confidence in the competence 
of man under God in religion, the passion for eduea- 
tion, the worth of personality, these and such-like 
forces had full play: and it was in that period that 
our Republic was horn and grew to power. Both Chris- 
tianity and Democracy has an extraordinary develop 


ment, and naturally so, because both rest upon the 
sanctity and worth of personality, Tf that faith fades, 
both go down, as we see before our eves. Such was 
the amazing period from the Reformation to our day, 

One of the forces released during that period was 
Freemasonry ; one of its most beneficent forces, some 
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of us think. Its story is a romance. It came about 
almost accidentally, as we say, knowing not what we 
say. Half in fun, a few brethren in an ale-house in 
St. Paul’s church-yard organized a Grand Lodge, 
putting the oldest Mason in the Chair. They did not 
keep any minutes. It was casual, half-playful, and 
they had no idea they were starting a vast movement— 
it is so that great things are done. They felt in their 
hearts an impulse, which must have been in many 
hearts, for, as an old writer said, Masonry took a run 
and almost ran itself out of breath; and so Masonry 
was born. 


May I remind you that the Constitutions of Free- 
masonry were written by a preacher? No doubt that 
is why it has not been necessary to amend the Constitu- 
tion since! Of course the author should have been an 
Episcopalian, but, unfortunately, he was a Presby- 
terian!!! Yet, when I read the article on God and Re- 
ligion, as written by Dr. Anderson, my soul takes off 
its hat in homage to his spiritual vision and his human 
wisdom. It is a marvelous article, the more so when 
you read it in the context of that age, when there were 
so many militant sects—some of them small enough 
to be insects—arguing angrily, and often pummelling 
each other with Bibles in the heat of debate! 

The growth of Freemasonry is more fascinating than 
any novel. There were schisms as carly as 1725; the 
brethren were afraid of the unusual powers given to the 
Grand Master, who had the right to appoint his War- 
dens. Then, too, the question came up as to whether 
Masonry should be a distinctively Christian order or 
not. Some wanted it to be so; others were against it. 
Other issues were also involved. At one time there 
were four rival Grand Lodges in England, and the 
smaller the Grand Lodge the larger its name—like the 
Grand Lodge of All England, which had only one sub- 
ordinate Lodge. By 1752 there were two great Grand 
Lodges dividing the fraternity—not a schism, as was 
once thought, but two movements—and together they 
‘arried Freemasonry all over the English-speaking 
world, one using the Army, the other the Navy. It 
Was a contest without conflict, rivalry without rancor, 
and that is how it always should be among Masons. 


At last their differences were composed in the Lodge of 
Reconciliation, St. John’s Day, 1813. 

By that date our great-grandfathers were alive; and 
so we come down to our own day. Think of the world 
in which we were born and lived as young men. It was 


a reliable, dependable world. We knew what to expect 
of it. Seience had taught us the uniformity and trust- 
worthiness of the natural order. Education was 
mapped out for us. Religion was sweet with certainties 
and rich in sentiment. The political order, too, was 
stable. Our two party system was in fact a one-party 


system with interludes. Tt was “an age of confidence,” 
as it has been described. Man had faith in himself. He 
had faith in God. The idea of evolution had given him 


an optimistic outlook, and he could sce no limit to 
human development. Everybody believed in’ progress. 


Th was an eager, ardent world. Discovery and ad- 
venture were astir. There were crises, but they were 


accidents, not omens. Little wars were fought, now in 


Cuba. now in South Africa: but they soon passed. 
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There was more hand-shaking than fist-shaking. It 
was a friendly, kindly world. The Kaiser rattled his 
saber every once in a while, but no one paid any atten- 
tion to him. China and Japan were merely maps in 
the back of the atlas. We knew little about them, and 
eared less. It was an idealistic, happy world, or seemed 
to be so, rich in invention; a world of comfortable sat- 
isfaction, of easy dogmatism, of varied interests. How 
charming it is to remember, and how far off it scems 
to us. 

For, suddenly, the cozy, comfortable world in which 
we felt at home, exploded! We did not know it, but 
underneath, for years, forces had been gathering which 
finally blew it to bits, and we have not been able to pick 
up the pieces, much less put them together. We find 
ourselves in a world unstable, unpredictable, and no 
one can tell what a day may bring forth. We do not 
know whether we are going or coming. Even the natu- 
ral order has gone relative. “The war to end war” 
added to war, making the world arm as never before. 
The war “to make the world safe for democracy” al- 
most destroyed democracy—it is fighting for its very 
life. Sinister forces, alien ideas have been released. 
The foundations of society have been shaken, if not 
shattered. 

The result is Fear, such fear as man has never 

known in modern history; fear that is driving the race 
mad. Two fears should follow us through life, Robert 
Frost told us the other day. Fear lest we prove un- 
worthy of the One who knows and understands us and 
loves us best—that is fear of God. The other is 
fear of Man, lest he should misunderstand us and 
withdraw his fellowship from us, leaving us alone. These 
are wholesome, healthy fears. But today we have a 
thousand unhealthy fears, taking subtle, shadowy 
shapes—never has there been so much fear in the world. 
Oddly enough it is not so much fear of death as fear of 
life, fear not only for ourselves but fear of ourselves. 
Man has lost confidence in himself and he is afraid. We 
hurt, we hate, we rob and wrong cach other, because 
we are fear-mad. Fear-driven, the nations are piling 
up guns and bombs, ready to suffocate whole cities. 
‘ Such is the world of chronic crisis in which we have 
lived for the last twenty years, and no doubt the crisis 
will go on for many years yet. What is happening? 
As the corporate life of the Middle Ages gave way to 
a robust individualism, so, again, the tide has turned, 
from “ rugged individualism”? back toward collectivism, 
from democracy toward the totalitarian state. We 
are going to have more collectivism in our own land 
than we have ever had, whether we like it or not. Of 
course, as usual, man goes from one extreme to the 
other. Having gone too far one way, we are sure to gO 
too far the other. At the moment we have a black 
Right and a red Left, and those who take the middle 
way of creative, constructive thought are shot at from 
hoth sides. 

Anyway, it is an uprooted world moving from theo- 
lo to technology, from evolution to revolution, from 
individualism to collectivism, from the pioneer to the 
prolitarian, from co-operation to compulsion, from 
liberty to security, from spirituality to materialism, 
from the man to the mass. Lenin called personality 
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“a bourgeois prejudice”; if that is true, both Democ- 
racy and Christianity are based on fiction, and doomed 
to disappear, as they are disappearing where that 
dogma rules. Think of it; personality, the most preci- 
ous thing we know or can know, just a prejudice, a 
fiction, a foolish fancy! No wonder we have an appall- 
ing obscuration of culture, in which everything we have 
held to be holy is hidden and lost. If human personality 
has no reality, man has no rights anyone need respect, 
no sanctity any one need revere; he may well be a cog 
in a machine or a Colored Shirt in a parade. Yes, 
truly it is an uprooted world, turned upside down! 

In the world in which we were boys every village had 
its atheist and its idiot; they were classed together, 
two rarities, two curiosities. But today atheism is the 
dominant thought over vast areas of the earth. The 
plight of the Christian Church is not simply critical; 
it is desperate. The Russian Church has disappeared, 
or nearly so. It sank into superstition and lost its 
soul. We may be able to salvage some stately liturgy 
and great music from the wreck, but little else. The 
same is true in Mexico, in Spain, and elsewhere, while 
in Germany an effort is being made to obliterate Chris- 
Hanity. 

What is happening? Is it the downfall of religion? 
No. It is the collapse of magic. The two are exactly 
opposite. Magic secks to get, religion to give. Magic 
tries to exploit God, religion to explore God. Magic 
wants to use God for its own ends, religion to be used 
by Him for His ends. In the wilderness Jesus was 
tempted to use magic, to turn stone into bread, but 
He resisted the temptation. Tt was a part of His 
divine sanity to take the long way, because in the end it 
is the only way. When magic collapses atheism comes. 
How often men prav for something and because they do 
not get it, lose faith in God—heeause they cannot dic- 
tate to Him. That is magic, not religion, 

In the end, the downfall of magic will give religion 
its chance. Pearl Buck is right in saying that religion 
will come hack, but let us hope she is wrong in thinking 
that it will come as a kind of spiritual fascism, dictat- 
ing not only what we are to believe and think, but what 
we may cat, drink, and wear. But religion will come 
back. There will be a great spiritual renewal. It al- 
ways has been so, though no one can tell what form 
faith will take. Let us hope it will overflow our sectar- 
ianism and sweep it away. We can never have a reli- 
gion of brotherhood on carth until we have a brother- 
hood of religion. 

That is what Freemasonry is, Brethren, a brother- 
hood of religion. One night, in London, during the 
world-war, T sat in Lodge with members of every liv- 
ing religion, except one. There was no Confucianist 
there—if we may call Confucianism a religion, and not 
ystem of ethics. Parsee, Buddhist, Hebrew, Hindu, 
Mohammedan, and every form of Christianity, Catho- 
lic and Protestant, were there. At the close cach pro- 
nounced the benediction of his religion in his own lan- 
guage, and then all joined in the Lord’s Prayer. After 
all, Masonry may have something to day and some serv- 
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ice to render in the world of crisis! 

Things move swiftly today: what used to require a 
century is often brought about in a decade. Tf, in the 
days of our forefathers. the ship listed too far tow ard 
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individualism, today it is listing too far toward col- 
lectivism. By 1950, yet us hope, if not before, it will 
have righted itself, found its balance between the two— 
let us pray without another world-war—but it may 
not be so. Whatever betide, we are men who believe in 
God and that His will will have its way. We are frus- 
trated now, baffled, helpless, but man was not made for 
frustration; he was made for a great destiny—so we 
learn in the church and in the lodge. 

In a private room in the House of Commons, one 
night, men from Scotland Yard told the Prime Minis- 
ter, Lloyd George, that certain men were plotting to 
take his life. Whereupon he burst out singing an old 
Welsh hymn, a song of rejoicing. “Well, aren’t you 
at all disturbed by such information,” asked Harold 
Spender. “No,” he said, “ with the world in storm I 
rejoice. I love all this window-smashing and tumult of 
nations. I remember the words of a great Welsh 
preacher: ‘Such disturbances of the world below al- 
ways mean some great movement in the world above! 
They are an echo of the footsteps of God!” 

Twenty-seven hundred years ago Isaiah stood in 
the Holy City, watching the oncoming of a world-war, 
between Egypt and Assyria, the two empires which 
divided the world. Assyria wanted an outlet on the Med- 
iterranean Sea, and in order to get it she had to fight 
Egypt. The little land of the Bible lav between the 
two empires. It would be the battleground. The proph- 
et pleaded with the rulers of his people not to make anv 
alliance, but to remain neutral. The king did not heed 
him. He made an alliance with Egypt. which the proph- 
et called “an alliance with death and a covenant with 
hell.” He said that when the war came, and Egypt was 
hard pressed, she would throw the Holy Land over. and 
its people would be swallowed by the whale. meaning 
Assyria. The prophets called Assyria the whale be- 
cause it was so huge. 

That was what happened, and it is the meaning of 
the Book of Jonah. It is a perfect picture of the world 
at that time. The people of the Bible were swallowed 
and carried off into captivity, and later brought back 
as Jonah was. Yet, Isaiah did not despair as he looked 
on at the coming disaster. In the tramp, tramp, tramp 
of the Assyrian army he heard the footsteps of God, 
because history is His story too. Nay, he foretold 
a time when men would turn their spears into pruning- 
hooks, and beat their swords into plowshares. 


Just so, let us, as Freemasons and Christian men, 
have not simply a great faith in God, but a faith in 
a great God, who holds the world in His hand and will 
not let it go. Though none of us may live to sce it, 
out of this upheavel and over-turning good will come. 
such a world as man never yet has seen, when fraternal 
righteousness and practical good-will shall grow and 
be glorified. Let us take a new hold upon the reality of 
God and a new faith in His purpose, trusting a wisdom 


wiser than our own, and a love that cannot fail. 

What a joy it is for me to mect this group of breth- 
ren every year, from all over the land, with whom T have 
worked these many years in fellowship. Some we miss 
ulen asleep, good men and true. Tt 


today who have 
is a great company. T love you, every one, and beseech 
the blessing of God upon each one. 
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George Washington Masonic National \Wemorial 


[At the meeting of the Association held in Alexan- 

dria, Virginia, on Monday, February 22, 1937, among 
the many interesting features of the program was the 
report of the President of the Association and the 
Board of Directors, M. W. Louis A. Watres of Penn- 
sylvania. 
” Brother Watres has from its inception lived with and 
for this monumental tribute to Washington and_ his 
continued enthusiastic effort is in no small measure re- 
sponsible for the success so far attained in this enter- 
prise to which the Craft has sct its hand. : 

A table elsewhere in this issue gives the contributions 
thus far made to the cost of the Memorial and it is 
hoped that those jurisdictions which have not vet given 
the proportionate sum of $1.70 per capita will bestir 
themselves to do so that their delinquency may not con- 
tinue to be a reproach. ; 

We print in full as an extract from the minutes of 
the meeting the address of Brother Watres: 

Ep. Crarrsvan. | 

Brethren, I feel, and I know you all feel, that this 
Association of ours is to be heartily congratulated 
upon this important occasion, the 205th anniversary of 
the birth of George Washington, in the full representa- 
tion we have of those who, through their respective 
Grand Lodges, are the real owners of this great me- 
morial property. For, after all is said and done, they 
are the owners. To them it belongs. 

In accordance with our by-laws, your directors sub- 
mit fraternally the following brief report: 

We glory in the true Masonic spirit of the brethren 
representing twenty-three Grand Jurisdictions of the 
United States who, 27 years ago this very day. and at 
this very hour, met in the almost sacred precincts of 
Alexandria-Washington Lodge No. 22, and, moved by 
a lofty purpose, laid the foundation of our mighty 
movement, the greatest every undertaken by Freema- 
sons. 

Their object was the building of a suitable memorial, 
by the Masons of the United States, to Washington, 
and inter alia, to create. foster and diffuse a more fra- 
ternal spirit, understanding and intercourse among the 
several Grand Jurisdictions of the United States anc 


her insular possessions. 
Brethren, it may truly be said of many great move- 
ments that their deep significance was not scen nor fol 
at their inception. Ideas do not mark time. They grow 
and develop not infrequently far beyond the dreams of 
he originators. 
That is preeminently so in our case, They did no 
see that our great movement was not only to be na 
ional, but international. They never thought of the 
cementing power of this association, not only in the 
United States but among the nations. They did no 
see that they were to build a temple that would go down 
hrough the centuries not only as a memorial to Wash 
ington, the Man and the Mason, but as a monument fo 
he Fraternity we love. They could not have realized, 
and you may not realize, but it is a fact, that every 
one of the 49 Grand Jurisdictions, which of course you 
know includes the District of Columbia, has lined up in 


one solid phalanx today in the great fraternal effort 
in which we are engaged. Our temple was conceived and 
planned, and thus far constructed, only after careful 
consideration by the best and most patriotic and alert 
minds in the United States, who gave to it their best 
thought and cordial approval. : 

Our directors have been representative Masons from 
every section of the United States. It is worthy of 
mention, too, that in addition we have had the great 
advantage of an advisory board of successful Masons, 
men of affairs and wide experience in the active walks 
of life. . 

The first chairman of our advisory board was the 
late John Wanamaker. And permit us here to insert a 
1 of a letter written by him in 1920, to your 
president, which reads as follows: 7 

“The country needs what Masonry teaches, and jt 
will be the highest order of patriotism to promote new 
life throughout the United States. 

You see John Wanamaker himself, although ai than 
of broad vision, did not catch the vision in its entirety, 

“J helieve,” said he , “it is the right time to build 
a great memorial to Washington.” 

“At the demise of Brother Wanamaker our late be- 
loved and illustrious brother, William Howard Taft, 
became chairman of the board. When he left us he was 
succeeded by the present chairman, our highly esteemed 
Hon. Frank O. Lowden who, as you recall, was the 
War Governor of Tllinois. ; 

Among the other members of our advisory board are 
men of world-wide influence and experience. AN won 
their spurs in different walks of life. 

The foregoing facts are given as a matter of history 
and information, and also to mmpress upon the Craft 
that this great and deeply significant Movement of ours 
has a rich and unusual background of its own, 

At the date referred to, 1910, the Masonie 
tion of the United States was 1,800,000. In sey, 
it had grown from hat number to 1.771.808. 
of course you know that all fraternal societies suffered 
hy the depression. Our peak membershin was, T believe, 
in 1930. when if was approximately 3.250.000, We 
have. with other interests of a similar character, lost 
membership until our present Masonic Population in 
the United States is 2.665.511, according to the latest 
figures that T have seen. ; 

As compared wi h the carlier years when i Ate 
annually expending in construction $319,000, the pest 
year may appear to have been very inactive and not 
aA vear of progress. But distinct progress has been 


portior 


popula- 
en vears 


made. 

Few realize the self-sacrificing work that is con- 
stantly being done through the entire year by the Grand 
Aa stels: Grand Lodges. State Chairmen and Commit- 
tees during the “fruitful silences” between our annual 


conventions. 

Tt is gratifving to know, and T tell vou it is true, 
that no one has sought a luster of his own. The welfare 
of our Association has been paramount. The early 
completion of the temple has been and is the idea in the 
mind and heart of all who see the broad horizon’s 
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grander view. To complete in every detail this memo- 
rial temple to Washington, the Man and the Mason, 
and to launch it on its mission of service through the 
centuries is the objective that thrills the heart of every 
Mason who knows of its far reach and deep significance. 

As the program today proceeds it is truly felt that 
the completion of our temple will not be long delayed. 

It may interest you to know, in a general way, the 
“state of the Union,” so to speak, as regards the 
Grand Jurisdictions. It may not be generally known, 
but it is a fact, that every one of the 49 Grand Juris- 
dictions, which, as you are aware, includes, as I said 
before, the District of Columbia, has by appropriate 
and formal resolution contributed to our mighty move- 
ment—some more, some less. 

Under what is known as the New York plan it was 
shown that if every Mason in the United States con- 
tributed $1.70 per capita it would cover the finishing 
and furnishing of our temple and make the necessary 
improvements to the grounds, covering approximately 
87 acres, or 35 acres in addition to the splendid gift 
of the Masons of Alexandria, and provide a sufficient 
endowment to upkeep and maintain the property “as 
long as water runs and grass grows.” 

But we must bear in mind that the United States 
covers a vast territory. Some of the states are more 
prosperous than others. Some are located at a long 
distance from the seat of operations, which makes it 
quite difficult for them to visualize, as those may visu- 
alize who live nearer by and who sce the progress step 
by step. 

Some jurisdictions have beetles and bugs. Some have 
not. Some are affected by late and carly frosts, and 
some are not. Some have devastating floods. and some 
do not. Some have parching droughts. and some do 
not. Some are in the earthquake belt, and some are not, 

It is up to this convention, it is up to the Board of 
Directors, it is up to the Executive Committee—it is 
up to everybody in this movement—to recognize these 
facts. They are facts. We have to recognize them in 
dealing with the 49 Grand Jurisdictions. We know of 
the difficulties through which they have passed and 
through which some are still passing, and we must take 
notice of that fact. 

Taken as a whole, the nearly three million Masons in 
the United States constitute a marvelous force; and 
they are united. It should be said that they do not 
know their power. Masons can do anything that. is 
right to do. 

Eleven jurisdiction are over the top on the New York 
plan of $1.70 per capita. IT always dislike to speak of 
$1.70 per capita in a great movement like ours, But 
you have got to tell the truth on Monday. That splen- 
did jurisdiction of New Hampshire. whose Grand Mas- 
ter you just heard address you. leads the host with 
a per captia of $3.18. Their Masonic population. is 
about 15,000, and they have paid into our treasury 
a little over $51,000. 

Closely following New Hampshire is Delaware. Some 
call it “Little Delaware.” but she is not little in’ the 
Masonic spirit. She has a Masonic population of 
6.123. but her per capita is $2.90. She thinks T do 
not think so—that she will some day overtake New 
Hampshire. 
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Then, too, far away Arizona has quite an inspiring 
record. I speak of these three jurisdictions, all rela- 
tively small, to show you the wide scope of interest in 
eur mighty movement. 

Following the eleven that have gone over the $1.70 
per capita are 23 Grand Jurisdictions ranging from 
$1.70 to $1.59 and $1.06. I do not like to talk about 
this cent business, but we must tell the truth. Well. 
we are much obliged for what they did do. But Ma- 
sonry is too cheap! From that we go down to 77.9 and 
13.8. There are three—I am not blaming then—that 
have 20 cents per capita. I am not finding any fault 
with them; I am only stating a fact. Yet, when you 
come to look at what we have, this majestic temple of 
ours which is an ideal that through the centuries stands 
for things that the flag stands for... 20 cents? Well, 
we are much obliged for 20 cents! 

Beyond doubt it is perfectly clear that the real ques- 
tion today is not what any particular Grand Jurisdic- 
tion or group of Grand Jurisdictions contributed, but 
what is the total amount contributed by the Fratern- 
ity. So far as the public is concerned, they do not 
know, and they care little, I suppose, about the several 
jurisdictions. But the Fraternity stands out in bold 
relief, and they do care about that. In fact, they are 
intensely interested that we, you, the real owners, shall 
proceed and finish this temple. 

The time scems to have arrived—I do not know that 
everybody will concur in that statement, but I will con- 
cur, anyway, because I make it—I say, the time has 
about come—if it has not, when will it come?—when 
we must close the door on yesterday, not only close the 
door, but throw away the key. No matter what any- 
hody else does, it is the duty of our fraternity to com- 
plete this project. Not a Grand Jurisdiction here and 
there, though of course they have got to play their 
part, and they are playing their part to the best of 
their ability. But the unit of our movement is the Fra- 
ternity, the time-honored Fraternity of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons. That is the unit. It goes without saying 
that whatever is still required shall be furnished by the 
Fraternity, for, as T said a moment ago, the Fraternity 
is the unit. : 


Those who admire our temple and approve of the 
great unselfish movement in which we are engaged will 
not be interested in the amount each jurisdiction con- 
tributed. They will, however, be intensely interested 
to see our ancient, time-honored Fraternity complete 
this patriotic, laudable and fraternal undertaking. 
While it may interest all of us to see what each juris- 
diction has been able to contribute, all wil agree that 
the Fraternity is the unit that must complete the work 
we have on hand, 


T think it would be perhaps not out of place to men- 
tion one or two states, We have spoken of New Hamp- 
shire, Delaware and Arizona. There is a great juris- 
diction which has contributed approximately $600.000. 
OF course it is a great jurisdiction that does not have 
beetles and bues and things of that kind; it is not in 
the carthquake belt, but just the same and however and 
nevertheless and notwithstanding it has paid into our 


fund approximately $600,000. And that is a bushel 


of money! 


Well, 


T shall not say anything about Pennsylvania. 
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Pennsylvania is here speaking for herself. Just the 
same, I want to say that I have been President of this 
Association for 19 years, and that every year Pennsyl- 
vania has sought only to know what she ought to do 
and what she could do. Iam not bragging about Penn- 
sylvania at all, but she is a pretty good old common- 
wealth. 

We can and must solve our problem. It is unthink- 
able that 2,665,511 picked men in the United States 
cannot solve any problem that ought to be solved. 
Time is an element. The Masonic eyes of the world are 
looking this way. We are in no small sense an interna- 
tional affair. We have had contributions from Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Alaska, from the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land, and others. We are an international outfit, and 
we have to measure up to the responsibility and the 
duty that go along with it. 

We have received $4,030,647.45 from the brethren. 
That does not necessarily mean that every Mason has 
put in $1.70. If he has not, there are some who have 
gone over that, and some Grand Lodges haye made up 
for the brethren who did not pay anything. But we 
have received, with no brass band, with no general 
drive, but with a continual movement toward results, 
$4,080,647.45. 

We first set up a reserve, because we cannot afford 
to “walk the floor.” Therefore the directors, in their 
wisdom, have set aside a reserve. Of course a reserve 
is a reserve. It is not only a name for something, but 
it has to be used, if it has to be used, when you are shy 
of currency. Our reserve has been $50,000. When 
we have a pay roll coming due we have to have a re- 
serve with which to mect that pay roll if anything hap- 
pens to delay things. 

With it all we have never owed a dollar. We do not 
now owe a dollar. We never shall owe a dollar that 
cannot be paid on sight. We said “We will build this 
temple as fast as we can but we will not get in debt. 
We will not build it any faster than those who really 
own the property put up the money to proceed.” 

It was my privilege—I ought to say, my embarrass- 
ment,—recently to attend the Northern Jurisdiction 
of Thirty-third Degree Masons at Atlantie City. The 
head of that great movement of select brethren saw me 
—I do not know how he came to do it—and, without 
notice to anybody, he had his distinguished guide, or 
whatever he was, come and take me by the arm and es- 
cort me up on the platform to speak upon this move- 
ment. Well, I spoke in a general way, and T wound up 
by saying that “the temple would be soon completed.” 
That was a little ambiguous: and after the meeting ad- 
journed some of them said, “What does that mean?” 
IT should have told the meeting what it meant. But T 
said, “I will tell you what it means. It means that it 
will he finished jus as soon as they who really own t we 
property put the money up to finish it.” 

That is the only answer to it, of course. 


Out of an abundance of caution 26 Grand Jurisdic- 
tions, some formally, some informally, have agreed to 
pay ST per capita on new members annually to our As- 


sociation pending the completion of the temple. Eleven 
of those jurisdictions have paid promptly, some of the 
others irregularly: some have not paid the per capita 
as such, but have made contributions whieh have been 


equal to oor in excess of what their payments would 
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have been upon the basis of $1 per new member. 

So far as the physical temple itself is concerned, our 
progress during the year is marked and gratifying. It 
has been mostly confined, however, to two very neces- 
sary and compelling picces of work, to-wit, the point- 
ing of the entire temple and the completion of the mar- 
ble work in Memorial Hall. This pointing has cost us 
$10,182 to complete. As for the completion of the 
marble work in Memorial Hall, it speaks for itself. 

There were some who felt—I among them—that our 
standards were lowered when, for two years, dust gath- 
ered on the marble that cluttered Memorial Hall. Tt 
would bring a flush to the cheek of all who behold it. 

The marble work contract was $59,000. But there 


were other things to be added to it, to-wit, brick work, 
cement and so forth, making a total of $61,149.50. In 


other words. those two items have cost us, in the year 
1936, $72.000, approximately. 

We were assisted in bringi eco 
of this work largely rough the efforts of William H, 
MeMurray of Corbett & MeMurray, our architects, 
and the ‘co-operating assistance of the Hilgartner 
Marble Company. They are a great firm, and we have 
heen getting along with them all these years. They 
had contracts for all our marble work, and they appre- 
ciate that and we appreciate them. 

In this connection, Iet us express our appreciation to 
the Ponsell Floor Machine Company of New York City 
and their vice-president, S. J. Campbell, who presented 


g to pass the completion 


to us a wonderfully fine floor-polishing and scrubbing 


machine which has already proven its usefulness and 
value. That was a very appropriate gift. 

We are not far from our goal. I shall not go into 
a lengthy statement as to the details of the work when 
the necessary money is received, but T ought to say, I 
think, right here, that the marble work to date Was 
been paid for. We have always kept our reserve intact, 
The pointing has been paid for: so that today what 
you see in Memorial Hall and in the Temple itself ie 
all paid for with our reserve intact. That is about the 
atus of things in that direction. 
Brethren, we challenge any Mason anywhere to en- 
tertain a deeper respect for the letter of Freemasonry 
than we entertain. It is truly marvelous that through 
the centuries there has been preserved and handed dlaea 
to us in all its beauty and purity that which we eal] 
ve Work in Freemasonry. For it we are truly grate. 
ful. We must always bear in mind, however, that it 
that priccless heritage, the spirit of Frecmasonry, 
that has given Masonry its enduring qualities and that 
has made Freemasonry what it is. We must not fora 
moment forget that its spirit is what it is heeause our 
very foundations are based upon the laws of Sinai. 
is the spirit of Freemasonry that has enabled Masons 
of the United States to conceive and to plan and. thus 
far. to construct this great and enduring temple. Tt 
was the spirit of Freemasonry that wrote the clause in 
Article IT of our Constitution, which reads: 

“The object of this Association shall be to erect 
and amaintain a suitable Memorial Temple to George 
Washington, the Mason, one which shall ex press Fy 


Ee 


lurability and beauty the undying esteem of the Free 
miatsons of the United States for hin in whose memory 
it shall stand through the coming Years.” 


The truth is unescapable that Freemasonry is some 
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thing that the world needs. It is the plain duty of 
Freemasonry to give it. Masons throughout the civi- 
lized world, and those who are not now Masons, are 
entitled to receive what we have to give them. Ma- 
sonry owes it to itself to promptly finish the work and 
to broadcast its tenets. Lethargy must not mar our 
high resolve. We must bear in mind the great need 
of the generations yet unborn for the truths upon 
which Masonry stands. 

What has been said clearly suggests that we must 
seek a way to bring about the early completion, in 
every detail, of the work we began when the sod was 
turned by the then Most Worshipful Grand Master of 
Virginia, Charles H. Callahan, and your president, on 
June 5, 1922, at High Noon, and in a pouring rain, 
and after our worthy chaplain, Brother Morton, had 
said, in his prayer to Almighty God, “Unless the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain who build it.” 


This occurred 15 years ago next June, 

The Scriptures tell us plainly that the temple in 
Jerusalem, in all its vast proportions, stately in archi- 
tecture and rich in ornamentation, representing as it 
did all that wealth could secure and imagination design, 
was completed in six and forty years. 

It is estimated that if the funds are promptly furn- 
ished by the owners of this property, our temple will 
be finished in 17 years from the turning of the sod. 
That is about two years hence. 


WASS 


“ne 


WY 


MARCH ANNIVERSARIES 


Jean Antoine Houdon, famous 
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There is always a way to do a right thing. The Ma- 
sons of the United States can do it. The spirit of 
Masonry that has thus far guided and directed us will 
continue to lead the way. Self-mastery runs all through 
Masonry, and the greatest achievements are brough 
about through character. These principles, together 
with the undying principle of the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man, are outstanding in Free- 
masonry. Our temple symbolizes all that Masonry 
teaches. Ideals and symbols are far above materia 
things. Cannon balls, machine guns, and the awfu 
bombs from the air are poor substitutes for influences 
and appeals to patriotism and to the heart. The rea 
forces in life are the silent forces. 

Our temple on King’s Highway faces the East, the 
source of light. It is erected on ground which is sacred 
to the memory of Washington, where one may still, in 
imagination, hear the echoes of his footsteps. It wil 
kindle a new ardor for the land we love. Lifting its 
colossal tower heavenward it will, I am sure, proclaim 
its spiritual significance. In its beauty, symmetry and 
splendor it will stand before the world as a visible ex- 
pression of the stability, the indestructibility and the 
permanence of our Fraternity. It will perpetuate the 
attributes of self-denial, patriotism, love of country 
and love of fellow man that were so clearly manifested 
in the life and the labors of that great Master Mason, 
that great Master Builder of our nation, George Wash- 
ington. 


Johann Wolfgang Von Goethe, fam- John Jacob Astor, American Mer- 
ous German poet, was raised in Ama- chant and Grand Treasurer of the 


French sculptor and member of the 
Lodge of the Nine Sisters at Paris, 
was born at Versailles, France, March 
20, 1741. 

Count Casimir Pulaski, who served 
America’s cause in the Revolution and 
had been made a Mason in a Military 
Lodge in Georgia, was born at Poldolia, 
Poland, March 4, 1748. 

Dr. Elisha C. Dick, one of the phy- 
sicians who attended George Wash- 
ington in his last illness and who con- 
ducted the Masonic services at the 
funeral, was born near Marcus Hook. 
Pa.. March 15, 1762, and was made a 
Mason in Lodge No, 2. Philadelphia. 
son, 7th U.S. President. 
was born near Waxhaw Settlement, 
N. C., Mareh 15, 1767. He served as 
Grand Master of Tennessee (1822-23). 

Gen William Hull, who served) in 
both the Revolutionary War and that 
of 1812-15, and was Governor of Mich 
igan Territory (1805-12), was raised 
in American Union Military Lodge, 
March 13, 1776. 


Andrew Jac 


lia Lodge, Weimar, Germany, March 
2, 1782. His death occurred in that 
city, March 22, 1832. 

William Henry, Duke of Clarence 
(later King William IV), was initiated 
in Lodge No, 86, Plymouth, Eng. 
March 9, 1786. 

Gen. Sam Houston, Ist President of 
the Republic of Texas, later Governor 
of that state, and one of the organizers 
of the Texas Grand Lodge, was born 
near Lexington, Va.. March 2, 1793. 

Gen, Simon Cameron, Se 


etary of 
War under President Lincoln and later 
U.S. Minister to Russia, was a mem- 
ber of “Holy and Undivided Trinity” 
Commandery, K. T., Harrisburg, Pa. 
His birth occurred at Maytown, Pa., 
March 8, 1799. : 

Sir Walter Scott. became a member 
of St. David's Lodge No. 36, Edin- 
burgh, March 2, 1801, 

George M. Pullman, founder of the 
Pullman Palace Car Co.. (1867) and 
a member of Renovation Lodge No, 97, 
Albion, No Y.. was born at Brocton, 
N.Y., Mareh 3, 1831, 


Grand Lodge of New York (1798- 
1801), died in New York City, March 
29, 1848. - 

Champ Clark, Speaker of the House 
during two Congresses and a member 
of Perseverance Lodge No. 92, Louisi- 
ana, Mo., was born at Lawrenceburg, 
Ky., March 7, 1850, and died in Wash- 
ington, D. C.. March 2, 1921. 

James Buchanan, 15th U. S. Presi- 
dent, was, on March 10, 1858, elected 
a life member of Lodge 43, Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale (eldest son of King Edward 
VII), was initiated by his father in 
Royal Alpha Lodge No. 16, March 17, 
1885. 

Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary was 
aised in Kane Lodge No. 454. New 
York City, March 3, 1896, 

Cecil J. Rhodes, founder of the 
Rhodes Scholarships at Oxford Univer- 
sity and a member of Apollo Univer 
sity Lodge No. 357, Oxford, Eng., died 
near Cape Town, South Africa, March 
26, 1902. 
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Will Rogers, stage and screen star, 
was passed in Claremore (Okla.) Lodge 
No. 53, March 10, 1906, becoming a 
Master Mason three days later. 


Living BreTHREN 

Gen. Charles P, Summerall, president 
of the Citadel, State Military College 
of South Carolina, since 1931, was 
born at Lake City, Fla., March 4, 1867, 
and is an affiliate member of Pytha- 
gorean Lodge No, 21, Charleston, 5. C. 

Gutzon Borglum, noted sculptor, 
painter and author, was born in Idaho, 
March 25, 1871, and is a Past Master 
of Howard Lodge No. New York 
City, and member of the Scottish Rite. 

Edward E. Spafford, Past National 
Commander of the American Legion 
and a member of Delta Lodge No. 451, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was born at Spring- 
field, Vt., March 12, 1878. 

Arthur H. Vandenberg, U. S. 5ena- 
tor from Michigan, was born at Grand 
Rapids, March 22, 1884, and is a mem- 
ber of both York and Scottish Rites. 

Paul S. Whiteman, orchestra leader, 
was born in Denver, Colo., March 28, 
1891, and is a member of Ivanhoe Com- 
mandery No. 36, K. T., New York City. 

James V. Allred, Governor of ‘Texas 
and a member of the Scottish Rite of 
Dallas, was born at Bowie, Texas, 
March 29, 1899. 

Morris Sheppard, U. S. Senator 
from Texas, received the 82nd Degree 
at Dallas, March 21, 1907. 

The Earl of Cassillis, Grand Sword 
Bearer of the Supreme Council of Scot- 
land, was elected First Grand Princi- 
pal of the Supreme Grand Royal Arch 
Chapter of Scotland, March 7, 1913. 

Harry S, Truman, U. S$. Senator 
from Missouri, received the 32nd De- 
gree at Kansas City, Mo., March 31, 
1917, : 

Carl A, Hatch, U. S. Senator from 
New Mexico, received the 82nd Degree 
at Santa Fe, March 20, 1918, 

The Duke of Windsor (formerly 
King Edward VIII) and King George 
VI (the former Duke of York) received 
the 33rd Degree Honorary, March 8, 
1g later being made Honorary mem 
hers of the Supreme Council of Eng- 
land. 


Viscount Galway, 33 Governor 
General of New Zealand and Grand 
Master of that Grand Lodge, was ap 
pointed Deputy Provincial Grand Mas 
ter of Nottinghamshire, Eng., in March. 
1933, 


GALA TEMPLAR NIGHT 
At a special conclave of Pilgrim 
Commandery. No, 9. K. T.. of Lowell, 
Massachusetts. on March 23rd, a 
splendid gathering testified to the 
strength of ‘Templary in that section. 
It was past commanders night and in 
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addition to fifteen past commanders of 
Pilgrim Commandery, who officiated in 
the various offices of the degrees of the 
Mediterranean Pass and Knight of 
Malta in full form and ceremony, un- 
der Right Em. Sir Harry G. vol- 
lard with Em. Sir Arthur D. Prince 
acting as Prior, there were present the 
representatives of twenty-five other 
commanderies throughout the State, 
and as well past commanders from 
Keene, Rochester and Concord, New 
Hampshire, and the grand commander 
of Vermont. 

A reception to Rt. Em, George T. 
Everett, Grand Commander ot the 
Grand Commandery of Massachusetts 
and R. 1., was a feature of the eve- 
ning. 

‘vhe exemplification of the degrees 
was a beautiful piece of work and Wal- 
ter L. Muzzey, present commander of 
Pilgrim, is to be congratulated upon 
his enterprise in presenting this unique 
ceremonial and to the zeal he is bring- 
ing to his work as head of an illustrious 
body. 


HEADQUARTERS DEDICATED 

The General Grand Chapter, Order 
of the Eastern Star, purchased in Jan- 
uary, 1936, for a national headquarters 
the famous Perry Belmont mansion lo- 
cated at 18th Street and New Hamp- 
shire Avenue, N. W., Washington D. C. 

The dedication of this attractive tem- 
ple took place the evening of Febru- 
ary 24th, and the ceremonies will be 
attended by a large number of promi- 
nent officials of the Eastern Star, in- 
cluding General Grand Matron Frances 
Haun of Nashville, Tenn., and General 
Grand Patron William A. Duvall of 
Branchville, Md., with the heads of 
many state Grand Chapters, The 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of 
the District of Columbia, Paul B. 
Cromelin, who is also Past Grand Pa- 
tron of the Grand Chapter, District of 
Columbia, had been appointed general 
chairman, Mrs. Minnie E, Keyes, 
Grand Secretary of the General Grand 
Chapter, was in charge of the dedica- 


tion ceremonies. 


MASONIC BODIES MEET 

The George Washington Masonic 
National Memorial Association held its 
annual meeting on February 22nd, in 
the Memorial Temple at Alexandria, 
Va. Forty-six of the Forty-nine Grand 
Lodges in the United States were rep- 
resented, forty-two by their respective 
Grand Masters. This was really an ex- 
cellent showing. 

Reports indicated that progress on 
the completion of the Memorial has 
been somewhat slow owing to the wise 
provision made by the Association of 
not incurring any indebtedness on the 
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building. It is stated that the collec- 
tions this year were three times those of 
last year. Altogether more than four 
million dollars have been expended on 
the Memorial up to the present time. 

The Grand Masters’ Conference was 
held at the Willard Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on February 23rd and 24th, 
with practically the same representa- 
tion in attendance. A number of papers 
were read concerning the various activ- 
ities of Masonry and important matters 
were discussed, dealing with the wel- 
fare and progress of the institution, 
and the making of plans and provisions 
for the future. 

A banquet was held at the hotel on 
the evening of February 23rd the speak- 
ers being Senator A. Harvey Moore, of 
New Jersey, and Mr. H. A. Clegg, of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
An evcellent program of music was 
furnished by a local quartette. 

The Grand Secretaries’ Conference 
was held at the Raleigh Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the evening of Febru- 
ary 22nd, and was followed by a din- 
ner. Thirty Grand Secretaries of the 
Masonic Grand Lodges attended, which 
was considered a splendid showing. The 
meeting was regarded as one of the 
most successful ever held. 


NAMED FOR EMINENT MASON 

The Scottish Rite Bodies of St, 
Louis, Mo., will name their April, 1937, 
class “The Thomas A. Goodman 33°, 
Grand Cross, Memorial Cl Mr. 
Goodman, a Thirty-third Degree mem- 
ber of the Scottish Rite, Southern, or 
Mother Jurisdiction, had received the 
Grand Cross, Court of Honour, a most 
unusual distinction and awarded only 
in the case of exceptional meritorious 
services to the Scottish Rite. 


He is conceded to have done more in 
building up the membership in the St. 
Louis bodies than any other member. 
He served as Chairman of the member- 
ship committee from 1913 to 1925, dur- 
ing which time the membership  in- 
ereased from 1,923 to 8,279, largely 
“through his initiative, hard wark and 
organization ability.” 

It is the aim of the Scottish Rite 
Bodies to make the April, 1937, class 
one of the largest in years, that the 
memory of Mr. Goodman may be sig- 
nally honored. 


OBSERVE ANNIVERSARY 

A two-week celebration of the 200th 
anniversary of the founding of Free- 
masonry in New York State closed 
March 14, 1937, with special services 
in the Collegiate Reformed Church of 
St. Nicholas. New York City. The 
services were attended by members of 
the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons of the State of New York and 
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of Masonic Lodges in Manhattan. offi- 
cers of the Grand Lodge participated 
in the services. Grand Secretary 
Charles H. Johnson gave the invoca- 
tion and Grand Master Jacob C. Klinck 
read the Scripture lesson. 

The sermon, on “What Men Live 
By”, was given by the Rey. Dr. Joseph 
R. Sizoo, pastor of the church and 
Grand Chaplain of the Grand Lodge. 
Doctor Sizoo traced the part played 
in the early history of this country by 
members of the Masonic order. He 
declared the world would be a better 
place to live in if Masonic principles 
were practised more widely. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Solomon's Lodge No. 1, of Charles- 
ton, S. C., is one of the oldest Masonic 
bodies in the United States. Many Ma- 
sonic authorities credit this Lodge with 
being the ‘Mother of Masonry” in this 
country. 

The record of this historic Lodge, 
which dates from October 26, 1736, 
is rich in Masonic data. Its original 
minute book is still in its possession, 
and is evidence of gencrations of Ma- 
sonic activity. 

On April 11, 1900, a delegation con- 
sisting of four Masons from Massachu- 
setts visited Solomon's Lodge and pre- 
sented a Bible which was designed for 
this Lodge in 1761, but had been out of 
its possession for 140 yee This Bible 
is printed in English and was published 
in London, 1759, by Thomas Baskett. 
It is bound in red Morocco, and on 
both covers bears the following in- 
scription: 

‘For the use of Solomon's Lodge, be- 
ing No. 1 in the list of regular consti- 
tuted Lodges in Charles Town, South 
Carolina. Job Milner, Master, A.L..M. 
5761.” 

The Bible, 176 years old, is securely 
kept in a safe in the Masonic Temple, 
but is shown to visiting Masons who 
always view it) with veneration and 
profound interest. 

On October , 1936, Solomon's 
Lodge opened the celebration of its 
200th anniversary in St. Michael's 
Church, 

The Rt. Rey. Robert Emmett Grib- 
bin, Bishop of the Protestant Episco- 
pal diocese of Western North Carolina, 
conducted the services. 

The second day of the celebration, 
October 28th, the Lodge was opened 
at 7:00 p. m., in due and ancient form. 
Recessing a half-hour later the mem- 
bers proceeded to Victor Theatre, where 
at 8:00 p. m., with a number of in 
vited guests, they heard two addresse 
one by Mr. Joseph E, Hart, Grand 
Master, who spoke on “The 200th An- 
niversary of Solomon’s Lodge No. 1,” 
and the other by Mr. Joseph B. Hyde. 
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Junior Grand Warden, who spoke on 
“The Origin of Freemasonry.’ The 
address of welcome was made by Mr. 
James R. Johnson, Past Grand Master 
and honorary Master and_ honorary 
member of Solomon’s Lodge No. 1. 

Thomas P. Lesesne gave an informal 
prologue of his play, The Lodge Is 
Born, after which it was presented by 
a cast under the direction of Mr. Luth- 
er W. Parker. 

At the conclusion of the exercises, 
the officers and other members returned 
to the Masonic Temple, where Solo- 
mon’s Lodge No. 1, was duly closed 
on October 28th, the actual date on 
which the first Communication of the 
Lodge was held in 1736. 

The Grand Lodge of South Carolina 
will observe its 200th anniversary in 
April, 1987. It will memorialize the 
small group of Masons who met. in 
Shepheard’s Tavern, Charles Town, 
October 28, 1736, to form the first Ma- 
sonic Lodge in the state. It will also 
review the pages of “‘two centuries of 
glorious reminiscences,” paying tribute 
to those who “kept the Masonic light 
burning in South Carolina through war, 
privation, and even, it is recorded, in- 
ternal dissension.” 

The main features of the program, 
which have been under consideration 
for the past several months, will begin 
April 5th, at 8:00 p, m., with religious 
exercises. The next day will mark 
the formal opening of the 200th Com- 
munication, at which visitors will be 
welcomed and greetings extended. The 
actual observation of the bi-centennial 
is to take place on April 7th, and on 
the following day the Grand Lodge 
will close with a business session, 


The executive committee, the chair- 
man of which is Joseph B, Hyde, has 
labored, with the assistance of Grand 
Master Hart and other Grand Ledge 
officers, to make the forthcoming ccle- 
bration a notable Masonic event. 

The United Grand Lodge of England 
has received a cordial invitation from 
the Grand Lodge of South Carolina for 
the attendance of representatives at the 
bi-centenary celebration in April, 1937, 
of the founding of the latter Grand 
Lodge. The following deputation has 
been appointed by the Grand Master, 
the Duke of Connaught and Strathearn: 
Sir Francis Davies, K.C.B., Deputy 
Grand Master, and Representative in 
England of the Grand Lodge of South 
Carolina, and Brig. Gen. B.C. W. D. 
Walthall, Deputy Provincial Grand 
Master for Derbyshire. 


HEADS RELIEF BOARD 
: Frank C. Patton, active member in 
Nebraska of the Supreme Council, Scot- 
tish Rite of the Southern Jurisdiction, 
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was recently reelected president of the 
Scottish Rite Education Welfare As- 
sociation and Relief Board. A financial 
report showed the association has loan- 
ed approximately $130,000 to 800 wor- 
thy students during the past fifteen 
years. 


NO INTERRUPTION 

Despite flood conditions, the Hunt- 
ington (W .Va.) Chapter No. 6, R. A. 
M., held its regular Washington Birth- 
day celebration, which has taken place 
annually since 1911, with an all-day 
meeting devoted to the conferring of 
degrees. These included the Council 
Degrees (Royal and Select Master) 
which in West Virginia are conferred 


in Royal Arch Chapters. 


ITINERARY 

Grand Commander John H. Cowles 
will leave Washington in the spring on 
a series of official visitations to the fol- 
lowing cities: Charleston, S, C., April 
5-7; Atlanta, Ga., April 8; Birming- 
ham, Ala., April 9; Little Rock, Ark., 
April 10; Fort Smith, Ark., April 11- 
13; Dallas, Texas, April 13-16; El 
Paso, Tex., April 17; Tucson, Ariz., 
April 19-20; San Diego, Calif., April 
21-22; Los Angeles, Calif., April 23- 
25; Fresno, Calif., April 26; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., April 27-30; Eugene, 
Ore., May 1; Portland, Ore., May 2- 
5; Tacoma, Wash., May 6-7; Seattle. 
Wash., May 7-8; Spokane, W. 
10-12; Helena, Mont, May 1 
lings. Mont., May 17; Bismarck, 


N. Dak., May 17-18; rgo, N. Dak., 
May 18-20; Minneapolis and St. Paul, 


Minn., May 21-23. He expects to re- 
turn to Washington by May 22 


HUGE SUM FOR CHARITY 

The English Masonic Craft continues 
to support loyally its three great be- 
nevolent institutions. Even during 
times of depression the amounts raised 
to finance these worthy undertakings 
have been remarkably large. This was 
well illustrated when, at the 95th festi- 
val of the Royal Masonic Benevolent 
Institution, on February 24, 19% a 
total of £221,393-13s.-5d. was raised, 
this amount being about £20,000 more 
than the highest of any former festival 
of this institution. 


MARKER FOR ORPHANAGE 

A marker bearing the following in- 
scription was recently placed by the 
North Carolina State Historical Com- 
mission at the main entrance of the 
Oxford (N. C.) Orphanage: 

Ovford Orphanage opened by Ma- 
sons, 1873. with John H. Mills first 
head in plant of St. John’s College, 
which they had operated, 1858-1861. 

State Historical Commission 1936 
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A brief Masonic ceremonial was held 
on December 9, 1936, in connection 
with establishing the marker. Those 
who participated were Grand Master 
J. Giles Hudson, and Past Grand Mas- 
ters Alexander B. Andrews and J. W. 
Winborne, also R, E, Simpson, of the 
orphanage board of directors. Others 
present were Mayor James A. Taylor 
and the children of the institution. 

The question of establishing a Ma- 
sonic college was first brought before 
the Grand Lodge of North Carolina in 
1838. A number of years later it was 
decided that such a college should be 
located at Oxford and bear the name 
St. Johns College. It began operation 
in 1858, but was closed because of the 
Civil War in 1861. In 1872, the prop- 
erty became the present orphanage of 
North Carolina, from which over 5,000 
pupils have been trained and sent fo. th 
into the world, 


BRIEFS 

Joseph M. Turnell, of London, Eng., 
who died recently, left a net estate of 
over a quarter of a million dollars. 
After making some personal bequests, 
he left the residue of the property to 
the Freemasons’ Hospital and Nursing 
Home, which is conducted by the United 
Grand Lodge of England. 


The cornerstone of the Windham- 
Ashland-Jewett Central School Build- 
ing, Windham, N, Y., was laid under 
the auspices of Mountain Lodge No. 
529, of that city, on October 24, 1936. 
Mr. Jacob C. Klinek, Grand Master 
Mason of New York, sted by other 
Grand officers of the Grand Lodge, offi- 
ciatel in the ceremonies. 


One of the things that attracted me 
so greatly to Masonry, that I hailed the 
chance of becoming a Mason, was that 
it really did act up to what we, as a 
government and as a people, are 
pledged to do—of treating each man 
on his merits as a man. Masonry should 
make, and must make, each man who 
conscientiously and — understandingly 
takes its obligations, a fine type of 
American citizenship, because Masonry 
teaches him his obligations to his fel 
lows in practical fashion.—T'heodore 
Roosevelt, 


“Tieemasonry does not concern itself 
with the landmarks of the physical sci- 
ences. But it is the mission of Free 
Inasonry to each and inculcate those 
landmarks which have to do with the 
building of character. with the rela- 
tionships between man and his fellow 
man, ‘These are the landmarks that 
have to do with the brotherhood of 
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man based upon and inspired by a 
common acceptance of the Fatherhood 
ot God.’—Melvin M. Johnson, Grand 
Commander, Northern Jurisdiction. 


THE KING AS A MASON 

Past Grand Master of Mark Grand 
Lodge. At the March meeting of the 
Mark Grand Lodge, Lord Stradbroke, 
who presided, read a message from the 
Duke of Connaught, which said that 
the King had been pleased to accept 
the office of Past Grand Master of 
Mark Grand Lodge. A loyal vote was 
passed to be presented to his Majesty 
in due course. The King was Grand 
Warden in 1929, and was Grand Mas- 
ter of the Province of Middlesex from 
1931 to his accession. 

The Duke of Connaught was elected 
rand Master for the thirty-seventh 
r, and Mr. F. H. Bonham-Carter 
; elected Grand ‘Treasurer. 

From The London Times, Weekly 
Edition, March 11, 1937. 


A SECRETARY ON 
“MASONIC JEWELRY” 
March 2, 1937 
Editor Masonic CrarrsMan: 

I find your monthly symposium very 
interesting and often find much in- 
formation previously unknown to me. 
I am particularly interested this month 
in the question “Is the Wearing of Ma- 
sonic Jewelry Desirable?’ Of course 
there are always two sides to every 
question and always those who believe 
in removing all signs (outward and by 
so doing often remove the inward as 
well) so that they may not be subjected 
to solicitation ete. 

True one might be at times annoyed 
but do we not always hold the whip 
hand and can or not follow up the lead 
which has been made by the other 
party? I believe so. I have often sim- 
ply smiled and answered with a courte- 
ous question or statement and changed 
the subject, It is the rare instance 
however when a person will thrust 
themselves upon you through the wear- 
ing of a pin or a charm, I mect many 
men daily and I have always found 
them rather inclined to warm up a bit 
when they see my pin or ring. They 
may never refer to it in conversation 
but you can note a let down and a lit- 
tle closer bond as it were before the 
interview is over. It puts a little dif- 
ferent tone in the voice or glance in the 
eye when the outer sign is seen, 

Often it does lead to an actual ex- 
change of Masonic experiences which 
might never have been done without 
the outer sign of a pin. Only this morn- 
ing I had an interview with a man the 
nature of which is of no consequence 
here. Suffice it however that upon his 
statements of fact depended much of 
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my future happiness and comfort. 
there was no pin nor evidence upon him 
and so I must now seek out a mutual 
friend and learn whether he is or is 
not a Mason. I did get much informa- 
tion from him nevertheless but it was 
more or less like drawing teeth to do it. 

I believe that within reason we should 
wear a pin or a charm and if some of 
us are inclined to wear large ones 
then let us be charitable and consider 
them as being equally as large Ma- 
sonically as their insignia. 

Signed by a Secretary 


NEW LODGES SHOW INCREASE 

Warrants for forty-seven new Ma- 
sonic Lodges were granted by the 
United Grand Lodge of England, dur- 
ing the year 1936—fifteen to London, 
twenty-eight to the Provinces, and four 
to the several Masonic Districts. 


The total number of Masonic Lodges 
which are now working under the Eng- 
lish Constitution is 4,949. Of this num- 
ber, London has 1,224; the Provinces, 
2,991; the Districts overseas, 677; 
those abroad not under districts, 
and 2 moyable military Lodges. 


The last warrant issued in 1936 was 
for a Lodge designed as Empangeni 
5643, located in Natal, a British pos- 
session in South Africa. The diserep- 
ancy shown between the number of the 
latest chartered Lodge and the total 
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Why not a meeting place for 
members of the Craft in New 
York City?” ... is the 
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number of Lodges now working under 
the English Constitution, given as 4,- 
949, is explained by the statement that 
the 694 missing Lodges have been 
erased from the roll since the last clos- 
ing-up of the numbers in 1863. The 
principal cause of removals was for 
the purpose of forming independent 
Grand Lodges in the several Domin- 
ions of the British Empire. Some re- 
movals, however, were due to unfortu- 
nate conditions under which the Lodges 
ceased to exist. 


KING BECOMES PATRON 

George VI, King of England, who 
has been prominent in Masonry of Eng- 
land for many years and who was re- 
cently made Grand Master Mason of 
the Grand Lodge of Scotland, has con- 
sented to become Grand Patron of the 
three Royal Masonic Institutions of 
the United Grand Lodge of that Coun- 
try. The Institutions consist of the 
Royal Masonic Benevolent Institution, 
the Royal Masonic Institution for Boys 
and the Royal Masonic Institution for 
Girls. 

The King has also intimated his 
intention of making an annual gift to 
the Royal Masonic Hospital. 


R. B. Dargavel, president and chair- 
man of the Executive Board of The 
Masonic Relief Association of the 
United States and Canada, has ap- 
pointed Lewis FE. Smith of Omaha. 
Nebr., treasurer of that organization 
ty complete the unexpired term of the 
late Lou B. Winsor, who passed away. 
November 8. 1936. at his home in 
Grand Ranids, Mich, 

Mr. Winsor was president of the 
association in 1916-17. and its. treas- 
uver from 1919 until his death. 


SCOTTISH] LODGE CELEBRATES 

Canongate Kilwinning Lodge No. 2. 
located at Edinbureh, Scotland. cele- 
brated the sesquincentennial of the in- 
auguration of Rebhert Burns as Peet 
Laureate of that Lodge in 1787. The 
celebration took place January 27. 
1937. and the principal address was de- 
livered by John Hamilton Binell. who 
is the Grand Bard of the Grand T.odee 
of Scotland and Past Master of Dram- 
atie and Arts Todee No. 757, Fdin 
hureh, 

Canongate Kilwinning Lodge No. 2 
hes occupied its present quarters since 
1736. Originally an abbey. the reom 
in which the Lodee meets is often re- 
ferred to as the “chayel’” On one of 
its walls hanes the historic painting 


reyresenting the seene at the inaueura 
son of Burns as Poet Laureate. Tt is 
the work of the noted artist. Stewart 
Watson, who was also a member of th: 
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Craft. The painting was presented to 
the Lodge by Dr. James Burness. 

Twenty-four notables have been 
elected to the honor of Poet Laureate 
of this old Scottish Lodge during the 
past 150 years, among whom was Rud- 
yard Kipling in 1905. 


SHRINERS’ HOSPITALS 

The Board of Trustees, Shriners’ 
Hospitals for Crippled Children, with 
the approval of the Imperial Potentate 
for North America, Clyde I. Webster, 
has designated Easter Week—com- 
mencing March 29, 1937—as “‘Shrin- 
ers’ Hospitals for Crippled Children 
Week.” This step was taken in pur- 
suance to a suggestion made at the 
s -second Annual Session of the Im- 
perial Council, held at Seattle, Wash., 
in July, 1936, that such a week be set 
apart. 

Accordingly, each of the 159 sub- 
ordinate Temples throughout North 
America is expected to proclaim Faster 
Week a week for the purpose of holding 
programs to arouse interest in and to 
raise money for Shriners’ Hospitals. 

Enthusiastic support of this plan. 
which had its origin in a meeting of 
the Recorders’ Association of the 
Shrine, is growing among the many 


Shriners who are becoming ‘“‘Hospital- 
minded.” They see in it not only a 
source of raising immediate funds to 
support the Shrine Hospitais, but also 
a method of carrying the message of 
these “Temples of Mercy’ to the in- 
dividual Shriner and to his home. 

In making the announcement, W. 
Freeland Kendrick, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, Shriners’ Hospitals 
for Crippled Children, urged that the 
means adopted by each Temple for 
raising money for the purposes out- 
lined be within the law prescribed by 
the Imperial] Council, and be such as 
would have the approval and endorse- 
ment of the Imperial Potentate. 


AN EMINENT MASON WRITES: 
Feb. 10, 1937 

Editor Masonic CrarTsMAN 

Dear Sir: 

Again I have the pleasure of en- 
closing my check for renewal of my 
subscription for your very delightful 
Crarrsman. May I at this time con- 
gratulate you personally for the edi- 
torials that I am informed are the prod- 
uct of your pen. 

Sincerely, 
Frank B, Law er. 
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\\ SAVE PART OF YOUR SUMMER VACATION 
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Charles H. Johnson, Hon. Perm. Chairman 
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\\ holm your hotel throughout the entire \ 
cruise. Informal Masonic get-togethers 
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\ Official receptions by the Grand Lodge of Cuba. The cruise has the sanction of the officials \\ 
\ of the Grand Lodge of the State of New York. The Grand Master and Grand Secretary have 
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All Sorts 


ENGLISH MICELLANY 
A Lesson 1n Tact 


[Dr. Frick, German Minister of the 
Interior, has prepared a scheme of phy- 
sical culture for, Prussian Policemen, 
whom he regards as too stout for sat- 
isfactory service. It is delicately an- 
nounced in the official statement on the 
subject that ‘‘any considerable dispro- 
portion between the height and weight 
of a police office will render question- 
able his capacity for further service.” ] 
Who said that the French were a peo- 

ple renowned 

For tact and a fine politesse? 

They may be—but should not the Ger- 
mans be crowned 

For a similar sort of success? 

What a delicate hint, what an exquisite 
way 

(And yet unmistakably strong) 

Of conveying that Prussian policemen 
to-day 

Must not be as broad as they're long! 
How rash and ill-mannered, how rude 

and uncouth, 

Compared with an effort like that. 
Are Britons who blurt out the ominous 

truth 

In terms such as “bloated” or “fat’’! 
Avoid them, avoid them! Don’t even 

decide 

On a label like “plump” or “obese”’; 
Just think of the circumlocution sup- 

plied 

By the case of the Prussian police. 
So do not refer to acquaintance or 

friend, 

No matter how ample his girth, 

Tn terms that might easily wound or 
offend; 

Try words of more wisdom and 

worth: 

“To say the lad bulged would be 

grossly unfair, 

And far from discreet or polite 
But a marked disproportion is certainly 

there 

In the matter of tonnage to height.” 

Lecio. 


OUR MARVELLOUS SELVES 

At last a visitor has been allowed to 
‘ive in this country with a variant om 
“And T think vour T.ondon police ave 
veonderful? The wider formula attri 
hoted to Miss Rdna Ferber, the Ameri 
eon novelist. in one of the paners is 


“T think FEnelishmen are marvellous 
They have such clear. blue eves. and 
are so tall aed chalthy lookine.’ Tt 
wenuld be invidious to indicate bv name 
any of our public characters who are 
on the squat and pasty side, but it is 
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AUTOMOBILES 


INVISIBLE MENDING 


NASH AND GRAHAM SALES and SERVICE. 
R. D. Lurvey, 22 Massachusetts Avenue, Arling- 
ton. Phone ARLington 5102. 


BEACON HILL 


SARACEN'S HEAD, 36 Joy Street, Beacon Hill, 
Boston, Luncheon 12-2 — Dinner 6-8. M. 
Dorothy Johnson. Tel. LAFayette 7675. 


BOATS 


THE J. R. ROBERTSON CO., Inc. Auburndale, 
Mass. Tel. W. N. 0059-W. We carry in stock 
Sailboats, Tenders, Canoes, etc., both new and 
second-hand. Our prices will please you. 


CIGARS 


DANIEL FRANK CO. Imported and Domestic to- 
baccos, pipes, etc. CELEBRIDAD Cigars and 
manufacturers of BLENOWN and PIPE SWEET 
mixtures for your pipe. 93 Milk St., boston. 


DRUGGIST MFR. 


EVAM MFG. CO., INC. Makers of the World's 
greatest Pile remedy (EVAM), 33 St. Germain 
Sf., Boston. KENmore 1964. 


ENVELOPES 


MEND-O-WEAVE CO. Invisib!e Textile Service. 
Cigarette Holes, Moth Holes, Tears. Room 807— 
453 Washington St., Boston. LIBerty 6320. 


KNIVES AND GRINDING 


BOSTON MACHINE KNIFE & GRINDING CO., 
1242 Washington St., Boston. LIB. 1717. 
MACHINE KNIVES OF ALL TYPES, SALES 
& SERVICE. 


MASSEUR 


FULLY LICENSED, LONG EXPERIENCE, excel- 
lent references. Available day or evening at your 
home. Herman Siegrist, Black Rock Road, 
Cohasset, Mass. 


OPTOMETRIST 


LYNWOOD W. STORER, registered optometrist, 
155 Harvard Avenue, Allston, Mass. Telephone 
STAdium 2345. 


PHARMACY SCHOOL 


MERIANO SCHOOL OF PHARMACY—Unique 
Method—lIndividual Instruction. 240 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Tel, KENmore 9656. 


SCHOOLS 
STALEY COLLEGE OF THE SPOKEN WORD. 


Public Speaking, Theatre and Radio Acting. 162 
Babcock St., Brookline. Phone ASPinwall 7717. 


GENERAL ENVELOPE COMPANY, 100 Summer 
St., Boston, Tel. HANcock 8600. Large Boston 
stock of all kinds and sizes permit us to give 
unusually fast service on envelopes. 


FENCES 


SECURITY FENCE CO., 22 Kent St., Somerville. 
Tel. SOM. 3900. Cyclone Copper Bearing Steel 
Fence. A fence for every purpose. Phone or 
write for estimates. 


FURNITURE 


SHOE REPAIRING 


DEVONSHIRE SHOE REPAIRING CO. HANcock 
2555.. Est. 1910. Factory method. Shoes made 
to order, Shoes dyed any color, Alfredo Creati, 
Mar. 7-A Otis Street, Boston, Mass. 


SWEETS 


LUXOR SWEETS. PUREST OF CANDIES. Luxor 
Sweets & Chocolate Co., 235A Elm St., Davis 
Sauare, Somerville, Mass. 


TRUCKING 


TORREY FURNITURE CO., Inc., 44 Traverse St., 
Boston, Macs. Manufacturers of Custom Furni- 
ture, New service to retail trade. Upholstering, 

Renairing. Refinishing. Tel. LAF. 7031-32. 


perhaps permissible to point out that 
there are brown eyes as well as blue 
even among the undeniably lithe and 
lovely representatives of the bulldog 
breed. Still, it is gratifying to note that 
at least one arrival in London has been 
able to take her dazzled eyes off the 
magnificent spectacle of the Metropoli- 
tan Police and pay a little attention to 
Adonises in plain clothes and old school 
ties, 

It is to be hoped that they were 
none of them examples of those ‘dan 
dies on deposit’ whom the Tailor and 
Cutter has just been rebuking for 


A. MORTON CO., Inc. General, Local and Long 
Distance Trucking: Freight and Baggage Transfer. 
For service call HANcock 2918. 26 Harrison 
Ave. Ext., Boston. John P. Davidson, Jr., Mgr. 


turning out at Ascot and for other full 
dress functions in hired morning coats. 
, however, certainly true that there 
s been a great and open increase in 
that type of business in recent years; 
an advertiser's offer to hire out the 
morning-coat equipment and the silk 
hat for twenty-five shillings a time will 
he found in this week's Punch. And 
why not? If we are all so beautiful to 
begin with as Miss Ferber finds us. is 
not that all the more reason, when oc- 
easion demands. for holding the hired 
glass of fashion up to our already ad 
mirable forms? ’ 


Manchester Guardian 


SPODE 


STANDARD GOODS 9° LOW PRICES 


OPEN STOCK PATTERNS 
FINEST CHINA MENDING 
EXPERT PACKING ® 


Oldest China Shop in New England 


Vv 


Emerson China Shop , 


LINENS HAND-SPUN 


420 Boylston Street 
ston, Massachusetts 


| I 
JEWELS 
for Senior and Junior Grand 
Wardens and District Deputy Grand 
Masters and Dis:rict Deputy Grand 
High Priests 


Chaplains, Secretaries, Treasurers and 
Marshals 
Designs Submitted Promptly 


Masonic Charms, Rings, Pins and Buttons 


Frederick T. Widmer 
JEWELER 
31 West STREET 
Tel.: LiBerty 3917 


Boston | 


NO INTERFERENCE 

The train robber was holding up a 
Pullman car: “Out with your dough, 
VU kill all men without money and kiss 
all women.” 

An elderly gent said: “You shall not 
touch these ladies!" 

An old maid in an upper berth 
shouted: 

“You leave him alone; he’s robbing 
this train, 


Only one dog in a hundred can ac- 
cept a little petting without making a 
nuisance of himself. 


MODERNIZE YOUR APARTMENT with 


PIONEER SHOWERS 
INSTALLED BY ANYONE 
Fits Any Bathtub 
There are NO marred walls 
or Extra plumbing required. 
Just attach ‘em to the tub. 

All brass. Chrome plated. 
BOSTON PLUMBING & 
HEATING SUPPLY CO. 

Established 1910 

102-104 Merrimac St., Boston 

Near the North Station 
LAFayette 1400 


R. S. ROBIE, Inc. 


Automobiles for Rent 
without drivers 
171 Huntineron Ave., Boston 


“CHATS” 


With Fraternity Secretaries and others 


Are you satisfied with your present 
RECORD—Cash and Members Register? 


Our Treasurer, George E. Damon, is an accountant 
of long experience and Secretary and Treasurer 
of a number of organizations he has designed sev- 
eral labor saving books which can be used for a 
membership. We will be glad to 
send you sample sheets, with prices, upon request, 
or he will be pleased to talk with you at our store 
and give you any information you may desire. 


DAMON’S 


AT SEVEN PEMBERTON SQUARE 
THE BEACON HILL STATIONERS OF BOSTON 
Over 65 Years On Beacon Hill 


EAST BOSTON 
SAVINGS BANK 


10 MERIDIAN STREET EAST BOSTON | 
88 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
Money goes on interest the 15th of 
each month 
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= W. Davidson 


Practical Furrier 


Formerly with 
MARTIN BATES & SONS 


FURS RELINED, REPAIRED 
AND RE-DYED 

SEAL AND PerstAN Mane Over 
To Latest FASHIONS 
CHAUFFEUR Fur Coats 
REPAIRED AND RELINED 

Raw Furs Boucnt 
Fur GARMENTS MApE TO ORDER 
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175 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON £ 
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CLEANSING DYEING 


QUALITY 
HAND LAUNDRY 


15-17 ELMER STREET 
CampripcE, Mass. 


Telephone KIRkland 1223 


ROBERT BURLEN & SON 
Book and pie and 


301 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON 
A. H. BURLEN 


Telephones, Hancock 6790 - 6791 


BOSTON 


Dependable service within the means of all 


ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 


Kenmore 1310 


Since 1816 


EASTMAN FUNERAL SERVICE 


896 BEACON ST. — 


1664 BEACON ST. 
BROOKLINE 


ASPinwall 3380 


28 COLLEGE AVENUE 


Tel. SOMerset 2379 


FRANCIS M. WILSON 


INCORPORATED 


Funeral Directors 


OFFICE AND CHAPEL 


WEST SOMERVILLE 


EDWIN G. BLOIS 


Manager and Treasurer 


Residence Tel. SOMerset 0330 
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Jewels of Masonic 
Oratory 


By L. S. Myter 


Here is a book with a very strong appeal to all Masons who read. It con- 
tains masterpieces of Masonic oratory delivered by more than sixty of the coun- 
try’s leaders, among whom are such illustrious names as Joseph Fort Newton, Sam 
P. Cochran, Albert G. Mackey, etc., etc., and as well men of other countries. There 
are 672 pages, profusely illustrated, size 7x91, printed in clear type on excellent 
paper and all bound in genuine red leather, gold stamped and with gold edges. 

Made to sell for $20.00, this book will grace any man’s library and be of per- 
manent value. 

By a most amazing opportunity we are able to offer a copy of this volume 
ABSOLUTELY FREE to all NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the MASONIC CRAFTSMAN 
at two dollars plus 25c for carrying charges. The supply is very limited, how- 
ever, and prompt action is urged as we cannot fill orders after the present supply 
is exhausted. 

This is without doubt the most generous premium offer ever made; for the 
cost of producing such a work today would be many times that of the annual sub- 
scription price of the magazine. 

There are no strings to this offer. Just send two dollars with each new sub- 
scription (plus 25c for shipping charge) and your name will be put on the sub- 
scription list to receive THE CRAFTSMAN for one year, 12 months, and the beau- 
tiful volume “Jewels of Masonic Oratory” will be forwarded promptly. DON’T 
WAIT — ACT NOW! You'll never get a better book at such a ridiculously low 
price. Use the coupon below. 


Masonic CrartsMan. 27 Beach Street. Boston, Mass. 
Please enter the name of ...¢ 60.066 cree cece nnn ens ene euews 


to receive the CRAFTSMAN for one year and ship the volume advertised 
| above, “Jewels of Masonic Oratory” to 


Enclosed $2.00 for subscription and premium: 25¢ for shipping 
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charge — total $2.25. 
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